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IN THE “IMAGE AND LIKENESS OF GOD” [PART I] 

Eric Lyons, M.Min. and Bert Thompson, Ph.D. 


T he Hebrew slave who dwelt in Egypt 
3500 years ago was considered to be 
the property of Pharaoh. All Egyp¬ 
tians detested that slave because of his asso¬ 
ciation with shepherding (cf. Genesis 46:34). 
He labored rigorously from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, constructing the impressive store-cities 
of Pithom and Raamases. The only one he 
knew who was considered to be like a god 
was Pharaoh, the supposed incarnation of 
the Sun god, Ra. Pharaoh also was consid¬ 
ered the sole person who bore “the image 
of God.” The Egyptian canal digger and the 
merchant, the taskmaster and the Hebrew 
slave, all were innately inferior because they 
were not divine image bearers (or so they had 
been told, and thus so they thought). Such 
a designation never was applied to the com¬ 
mon man in Egypt, nor anywhere else for 
that matter. The rulers of empires were the 
sole beings referred to as “images” of gods. 

What a joy, then, it must have been for a 
former slave in Egypt to find out that he was 
created in God’s image. After generations 
of bondage in Egypt, the Israelite was hum¬ 
bled—and yet thrilled—to learn that he was 
as special in the eyes ofjehovah as Pharaoh 
thought he was in the eyes of Ra. How de¬ 
lighted the Gentile convert must have been 
when he realized that he was as much an im¬ 
age bearer as any king. The Gentile discovered 
that high-ranking officials were not the only 
ones who bore God’s image. Rather, man¬ 
kind as a whole was created God’s vice-regent. 

Outside the Bible, archaeologists and his¬ 
torians never have found where mankind in 
general was said to have been created in the 
“image” of a particular god. Three Akkadian 


texts from the Sargonic period of Assyria’s 
history use the Akkadian cognate of tselem 
(“image”), but it is employed only in a con¬ 
text where kings are being discussed (Miller, 
1972, 91:294-295). Genesis 1:26-27 describes 
all mankind with language that previously 
had been applied only to the supreme rul¬ 
ers of nations. 

And God said, “Let us make man in 
our image, after our likeness: and let 
them have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the birds of the heav¬ 
ens, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing 
that creepeth upon the earth.” And 
God created man in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them. 

The Creator of the Universe has honored 
mankind by endowing him with certain qual¬ 
ities that are intrinsic to His nature. Through 
the centuries, many have contemplated the 
meaning of the phrase “in the image and like¬ 
ness of God.” Much has been written on the 
subject, and no doubt much more is yet to 
be written. Here, however, we would like to 
take a logical approach in searching for this 
meaning. First, we intend to narrow the pos¬ 
sibilities by eliminating inaccurate defini¬ 
tions. Second, we want to discuss whether 
the image of God in man has been “lost,” 
as some have claimed. And third, we plan to 
deal with the actual meaning of the Bible’s 
statement that man exists in the image and 
likeness of God, and investigate the ramifi¬ 
cations of that statement for those people to¬ 
day who want to build and sustain a rock-solid 
faith based on this marvelous truth. 


“IN THE IMAGE AND LIKENESS OF GOD”— 
WHAT IT DOES NOT MEAN 

efore we elaborate on what being cre¬ 
ated in the image and likeness of God 
means, it is appropriate to inquire as to what 
it does not mean. First, it does not mean that 
we are divine. Satan strives daily, of course, 
to persuade us to believe that we are God (cf. 
Genesis 3:5). In fact, deification of self is the 
central message of the New Age Movement 
(see Bromling, 1989, p. 39). Consider, for ex¬ 
ample, the following quotation from Ram- 
tha, a so-called “channeled” spirit that al¬ 
legedly speaks from a higher realm through 
New AgerJ.Z. Knight: 

“I am Ramtha, the Enlightened One, 
indeed. And who be you, my most il¬ 
lustrious brotheren [sic], who have 
gathered yourselves into this wondrous 
audience? You be that which is termed 
Man, you be that which is termed 
Christus, you be that which is termed 
God. Fallacy? Reality! You be of your 
importance and your value and your 
word far greater than that which you 
have first concluded yourself to be. You 
be the totality of all that The Father 
is: God Supreme. What else be there? 
What grander state is there?” (see Ram¬ 
tha 1985, p. 22, emp. added). 

This is the same message that leaps from 
the pages of the writings of Oscar-winning 
actress Shirley MacLaine. In her book. Out 
on a Limb, she told of her discussions with a 
friend by the name of Kevin Ryerson who 
allegedly was able to “channel” John—a dis¬ 
embodied spirit from the days of Christ’s 
earthly sojourn. Once, when Ms. MacLaine 
was speaking with “John,” he allegedly said 
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to her: “[Y]our soul is a metaphor for God. 
...You are God. You knowyou are divine” 
(1983, p. 188,209, emp. in orig.). In address¬ 
ing what she refers to as her “higher self” in 
her book. Dancing in the Light, MacLaine said: 
“I am God, because all energy is plugged in 
to the same source. We are each aspects of that 
source. We are all part of God. We are indi¬ 
vidualized reflections of the God source. 
God is us and we are God” (1991, p. 339, emp. 
added). In her 1989 book, Going Within, she 
wrote: “I, for example, do a silent mantra with 
each of my hatha yoga poses. I hold each yo¬ 
ga position for twenty seconds and internally 
chant, ‘I am God in Light’ ” (1989, p. 57). 

In the book he authored refuting Mac- 
Laine’s views, Out on a Broken Limb, lawyer 
F. LaGard Smith stated: 

The heart and soul of the New Age 
movement, which Ms. MacLaine em¬ 
braces along with her reincarnation 
ideas, is nothing less than self-deifica¬ 
tion.... But it really shouldn’t be all that 
surprising. All we had to do was put 
the equation together: We are One; God 
is One; therefore, we are God. The cos¬ 
mic conjugation is: I am God, you are 
God, we are God....Surely if someone 
tells herself repeatedly that she is God, 
it won’t be long before she actually be¬ 
lieves it! (1986, pp. 178,179-180,181, emp. 
in orig.). 

When Shirley MacLaine stands on the sands 
of the beach and yells out loud, “I am God,” 
she literally means just what she says! But 
such a concept is not inherent in the bibli¬ 
cal statement that mankind has been created 
in the “image and likeness of God.” God’s 
Word does not indicate that He created men 
and women in His essence, but in His im¬ 
age (Genesis 1:26). Only God is omnipotent, 
omnipresent, and omniscient. God revealed 
this truth when He said to the king of Tyre 
through Ezekiel: “You say, ‘I am a god, and 
sit in the seat of gods, in the midst of the 
seas,’ yet, you are a man and not a god” 
(Ezekiel 28:2, emp. added). In the Bible, on¬ 
ly the wicked elevate themselves to the status 
of deity. King Herod flirted with self-deifica¬ 
tion—and died in a horrific manner as a result 
Luke reported the event as follows: 

So on a set day Herod, arrayed in royal 
apparel, sat on his throne and gave an 
oration to them. And the people kept 
shouting, “The voice of a god and not 
the voice of a man!” Then immediate¬ 
ly an angel of the Lord struck him, 
because he did not give glory to God. 
And he was eaten of worms and died 
(Acts 12:21-23). 


This stands in stark contradistinction 
to the reaction of Paul and Barnabas when 
the heathens at Lystra attempted to worship 
them (Acts 14:8-18). Had they held the same 
views as Shirley MacLaine and her New-Age 
kin, these two preachers would have encour¬ 
aged the crowds in Lystra to recognize not on¬ 
ly the preachers’ deity but their own deity as 
well! Yet, consider the response they offered 
instead: 

They rent their garments, and sprang 
forth among the multitude, crying out 
and saying, “Sirs, why do ye these things? 

We also are men of like passions with 
you, and bring you good tidings, that 
ye should turn from these vain things 
unto a living God, who made the heav¬ 
en and the earth and the sea, and all 
that in them is” (Acts 14:14-15). 

The testimony of the Creation itself is not 
that man is God, but rather that God tran¬ 
scends both this world and its inhabitants. 
In Romans 1, the apostle Paul spoke directly 
to this point. 

For the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness and un¬ 
righteousness of men, who hinder the 
truth in unrighteousness; because that 
which is known of God is manifest in 
them; for God manifested it unto them. 
...Professing themselves to be wise, they 
became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God for the like¬ 
ness of an image of corruptible man, 
and ofbirds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things. Wherefore God 
gave them up in the lusts of their hearts 
unto uncleanness, so that their bod¬ 
ies should be dishonored among them¬ 
selves: for that they exchanged the truth 
of God for a lie, and worshipped and 
served the creature, rather than the Cre¬ 
ator, who is blessed for ever (Romans 
1:18-25). 

The idea of selfdeification effectively elim¬ 
inates the entire scheme of redemption, and 
negates 4,000 years of Heaven’s interaction 
in men’s lives. It denies the role ofjesus in cre¬ 
ation (John 1:1-3), the amazing prophetic 
accuracy of the Old and New Testaments (1 
Peter 1:10-12), the providential preservation 
of the messianic seed (Galatians 3:16), the 
miraculous birth of Christ (Isaiah 7:14; Mat¬ 
thew 1:21-23), the significance of His resur¬ 
rection (1 Corinthians 15), and the hope of 
His second coming (1 Thessalonians 4:13- 
18). When man decides to declare his own de¬ 
ity, he foments rebellion against the legitimate 
Inhabitant of heaven’s throne. And he will 
bear the consequences of that rebellion, just 
as angels of old did (Jude 6). Certainly, then, 
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the phrase recorded in Genesis 1:27 which 
states that “God created man in his own im¬ 
age” does not mean that man is God. 

Second, this description of man obvi¬ 
ously does not refer to his physical appear¬ 
ance. It is true, of course, that some writers 
have suggested exacdy the opposite, and have 
defended the view that when the Bible speaks 
of man being created “in the image of God,” 
it means a physical image. Theodore Nol- 
deke argued as early as 1897 that the concept 
of the “image of God” basically had to do 
with man’s physical appearance (see Miller, 
1972,91:292-293). Hermann Gunkel also took 
this position in his commentary on Gene¬ 
sis (1964, p. 112). In 1940, after respected the¬ 
ologian Paul Humbert published his now-fa- 
mous word studies of tselem (“image”) and 
demuth (“likeness”), the view that the “im¬ 
age of God” actually was something physical 
became more widely accepted by many criti¬ 
cal scholars (Miller, 91:293). 

Others, although careful to place more 
emphasis on the fact that man was indeed 
created in the spiritual image of God, nev¬ 
ertheless have suggested that “in some sense, 
therefore, even man’s body is in God’s im¬ 
age in a way not true of animals” (Morris, 1976, 
p. 74). In his book. The Genesis Record, Henry 
M. Morris wrote: 

There is something about the human 
body, therefore, which is uniquely ap¬ 
propriate to God’s manifestation of 
Himself, and (since God knows all His 
works from the beginning of the world 
—Acts 15:18), He must have designed 
man’s body with this in mind. Accord¬ 
ingly, He designed it, not like the ani¬ 
mals, but with an erect posture, with an 
upward gazing countenance, capable 
of facial expressions corresponding to 
emotional feelings, and with a brain 
and tongue capable of articulate, sym¬ 
bolic speech (1976, p. 4, parenthetical 
comment in orig.). 

While it might be tempting to believe such 
an interpretation of Genesis 1:26-27, the ac¬ 
tual phrase “image of God” does not refer 
to the fact that man’s physical being has a 
form or shape like God. It does not mean 
that God has two eyes, two ears, two arms, 
and two legs. As T. Pierce Brown noted: 

The fact that God is spoken about as 
one who has eyes, hands, ears, and so 
on, has no bearing on the subject for 
two reasons. First, if God is trying to 
let us know that He can observe us, hear 
us, and minister to us, He has to do it 
in words that mean something to us. 
These expressions are called “anthro¬ 
pomorphisms” or “forms of man” fig¬ 
ures of speech. Second, a bird or a fish 


may have eyes without being in the 
form of a man. So it is not without rea¬ 
son to speak about God’s eyes, ears, or 
hands, although He is Spirit (1993,135 
|8|:50). 

Nor does man’s creation in God’s image 
have anything to do with man’s posture, as 
Morris suggested in the last sentence of his 
assessment. Some have attempted to make 
a connection between Genesis 1:26-27 and 
Ecclesiastes 7:29 where it is stated: “God hath 
made man upright.” But as L.S. Chafer cor¬ 
rectly noted, “God, being incorporeal, is nei¬ 
ther perpendicular nor horizontal in His pos¬ 
ture” (1943,100:481). Gordon H. Clark ad¬ 
dressed this topic when he wrote: 

This image cannot be man’s body for 
two reasons. First, God is spirit or mind 
and has no body. Hence a body would 
not be an image of him. Second, ani¬ 
mals have bodies, yet they are not cre¬ 
ated in God’s image. If anyone should 
suggest that man walks upright, so that 
his bodily position could be the image, 
the reply is not merely that birds also 
walk on two legs, but that Genesis dis¬ 
tinguishes man from animals by the 
image and not by any physiological 
structure (1969,12:216). 

In their commentary on the Pentateuch, Keil 
and Delitzsch remarked: 

There is more difficulty in deciding in 
what the likeness to God consisted. 
Certainly not in the bodily form, the 
upright position, or the commanding 
aspect of man, since God Himself has 
no bodily form, and the man’s body 
was formed from the dust of the ground 
(1996,1:39). 

Being made in the image of God, then, does 
not refer to the physical body, the posture, 
or the authoritative aspect of man. 

Although it is true that the word “image” 
(Hebrew tselem) is a term used in certain con¬ 
texts within the Old Testament to refer to a 
model or to idols (and thus can refer to a sim¬ 
ilarity in physical appearance), it cannot, and 
does not, denote such meaning in Genesis 
1:26-27, nor in any of the other passages re¬ 
ferring to the imago Dei (“image of God”). 
God is not “like unto gold, or silver, or stone” 
(i.e., He is not physical; Acts 17:29). As Ash¬ 
by Camp observed: 

God, of course, is a spirit (Jn. 4:24), and 
the O.T. stresses his incorporeality and 
invisibility (see Ex. 20:1-4; Deut. 4:15- 
16), so the resemblance no doubt re¬ 
lates to some nonphysical aspect(s) of 
humanity (1999, p. 44). 

Since it is the case that a spirit “hath not flesh 
and bones” (Luke 24:39; cf. Matthew 16:17), 
then man does not bear the image of God 
in his physical nature. 


Third, the “image” {tselem) of God does 
not refer to something different than the 
“likeness” {demuth) of God. The Greek and 
Latin “church fathers” frequently suggested 
a distinction between the two words. They 
taught that tselem referred to the physical, and 
demuth to the ethical, part of the divine im¬ 
age (Feinberg, 1972,129:237). Other theolo¬ 
gians (like Irenaeus, A.D. 130-c. 200) taught 
that “image” denoted man’s unchangeable 
essence (viz., his freedom and rationality), 
whereas “likeness” referred to the changing 
part of man (i.e., his relationship with God). 
The first thus related to the very nature of 
man, while the second was that which could 
be lost (Crawford, 1966,77:233). As of 1972, 
this still was the official view of the Roman 
Catholic Church (Feinberg, 129:237). It is not 
a correct view, however, as Hoekema point¬ 
ed out: 

The word translated as image is tselem-, 
the word rendered as likeness is demuth. 

In the Hebrew there is no conjunction 
between the two expressions; the text 
says simply “let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.” Both the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate insert an and 
between the two expressions, giving 
the impression that “image” and “like¬ 
ness” refer to different things. The He¬ 
brew text, however, makes it clear that 
there is no essential difference between 
the two: “after our likeness” is only a 
different way of saying “in our image.” 
This is borne out by examining the us¬ 
age of these words in this passage and 
in the two other passages in Genesis. 

In Genesis 1:26, both image and like¬ 
ness are used; in Genesis 1:27 only im¬ 
age isused, while in5:l onlytheword 
likeness is used. In 5:3 the two words 
are used again but this time in a differ¬ 
ent order: in his likeness, after his im¬ 
age. And again in 9:6 only the word 
image is used. If these words were in¬ 
tended to describe different aspects of 
the human being, they would not be 
used as we have seen them used, that is, 
almost interchangeably.... The two words 
together tell us that man is a represen¬ 
tation of God who is like God in cer¬ 
tain respects (1986, p. 13, emp. in orig.). 

Despite the influence of those who claim 
that these words carry very different ideas 
about the image of God, a careful study of 
such passages as Genesis 1:26-27,5:1-3, and 
9:6 reveals that, in fact, these two Hebrew 
words do not speak of two different entities. 
“Likeness” simply emphasizes the “image.” 
As William Dyrness noted in regard to tse¬ 
lem and demuth: “[T]he two words should be 
seen as having complementary rather than 
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competing meanings. The first stresses its be¬ 
ing shaped and the second its being like the 
original in significant ways” (1972,15:162). 
Charles Feinberg, writing on “The Image of 
God” in the respected religious journal Bib¬ 
liotheca Sacra , agreed when he remarked: 

A careful study of Genesis 1:26-27; 5: 

1,3; and 9:6 will show beyond question 
that it is impossible to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the two Hebrew terms are 
not referring to two different entities. 

In short, use reveals the words are used 
interchangeably (1972,129:237). 

There actually is no good evidence for mak¬ 
ing any distinction between the two and, in 
fact, the words are essentially synonymous 
in this context. Keil and Delitzsch remarked 
in their commentary on Genesis that the two 
words are “merely combined to add inten¬ 
sity to the thought” (1996,1:39). As Clark put 
it: “Man is not two images. To distinguish be¬ 
tween image and likeness is fanciful exegesis” 
(1969,12:216). 

Fourth, the “image” has nothing to do 
with the sexual distinction between man and 
woman. Karl Barth, one of the most popu¬ 
lar theologians of the twentieth century, sug¬ 
gested, however, that it did (see Clark, 12:216). 
Yet how could this be the image of God in 
man if a sexual distinction also is present in 
animals? Furthermore, since there are no sex¬ 
ual distinctions in the Godhead (spirits do 
not have a gender), one wonders how this 
could be the image at all. Realistically, sex¬ 
uality could not be the image of God that 
man possesses. 

Fifth, the “image” is not man’s domina¬ 
tion of the lower creation around him. In a 
“letter to the editor” that Norman Snaith pen¬ 
ned to the Expository Times in 1974, he boldly 
claimed: 

The meaning is that God created man 
to be his agent, his representative in 
ruling all living creatures, and he was 
given sufficient (to quote the psalm) 
“honour and glory” to do this.... Bib¬ 
lically speaking, the phrase “image of 
God” has nothing to do with morals 
or any sort of ideals; it refers only to 
man’s domination of the world and 
everything that is in it. It says noth¬ 
ing about the nature of God, but every¬ 
thing concerning the function of man 
(1974,86:24, emp. added, parenthetical 
comment in orig.). 

In regard to this kind of thinking, we would 
be wise to remember that 

man must exist before dominion can 
be invested in him, and that man has 
authority because of the truth that he 


is made in the image or likeness of God. 
The authority is not the cause of the 
image or likeness, but the image and 
likeness is the ground of the author¬ 
ity (Chafer, 1943,100:481, emp. added). 

In commenting on this subject James Hast¬ 
ings wrote: 

The view that the Divine image con¬ 
sists in dominion over the creatures 
cannot be held without an almost in¬ 
conceivable weakening of the figure, 
and is inconsistent with the sequel, 
where the rule over the creatures is, by 
a separate benediction, conferred on 
man, already made in the image of God. 
The truth is that the image marks the 
distinction between man and the an¬ 
imals, and so qualifies him for domin¬ 
ion: the latter is the consequence, not 
the essence, of the Divine image (1976, 
1:48, emp. added). 

“Dominion,” Keil and Delitzsch noted, 
“is unquestionably ascribed to man simply 
as the consequence or effluence of his like¬ 
ness to God” (1996,1:39). As William H. Bak¬ 
er commented: “[I]t is the presence of the im¬ 
age of God in people that makes them able 
to exercise dominion over the earth. Domin¬ 
ion itself is not what constitutes the im¬ 
age” (1991, p. 39, emp. in orig.). Although 
somewhat closely related to the image of God, 
exercising dominion over the world is not 
itself that image. 

WAS THE “IMAGE OF GOD” DESTROYED BY SIN? 

T hrough the years, numerous scholars 
have suggested that the image of God 
spoken of in Genesis 1:26-27 refers to some 
sort of “spiritual perfection” that was lost at 
the time of man’s fall, and thus is incom¬ 
prehensible to us today. Reformer Martin 
Luther claimed that the image was an orig¬ 
inal righteousness that was lost completely. 
He averred: “I am afraid that since the loss 
of this image through sin, we cannot un¬ 
derstand it to any extent” (as quoted in Dyr- 
ness, 1972,15:163, emp. added). John Calvin 
similarly spoke of the image of God as hav¬ 
ing been destroyed by sin, obliterated by the 
Fall, and utterly defaced by man’s unrigh¬ 
teousness (see Hoekema, 1986, p. 43). At oth¬ 
er times, he took a less “hard-core” approach 
and vacillated between a complete loss and a 
partial loss of the image. In his commentary 
on Genesis, he wrote: “But now, although 
some obscure lineaments of that image are 
found remaining in us, yet are they so viti¬ 
ated and maimed, that they may truly be 
said to be destroyed” (as quoted in Hoek¬ 


ema, p. 45, emp. added). Keil and Delitzsch 
commented that the “concrete essence of the 
divine likeness was shattered by sin; and it 
is only through Christ, the brightness of the 
glory of God and the expression of His es¬ 
sence (Heb. 1:3), that our nature is transformed 
into the image of God again (Col. 3:10; Eph. 
4:24)” [1996,1:39]. Canadian anthropologist 
Arthur C. Custance, in his book ,Man in Ad¬ 
am and in Christ, observed: 

Genesis tells us that man was created 
in a special way, bearing the stamp of 
Goduponhim which the animals did 
not bear. Genesis also tells us that 
he lost it.... Now while Adam himself 
was created with this image, his disobe¬ 
dience so robbed him of it that all his 
children thereafter bore not the image 
of God but his—and even his likeness 
(1975, pp. 103, 109, first emp. added, 
lastemp.inorig.). 

When we see in Genesis 1:26-27 that man was 
created in the “image and likeness of God,” 
does the language refer only to Adam and 
Eve as these writers would have us to believe? 
Or does it refer to all mankind in general? 

It is our position that the “image of God” 
spoken of in Genesis 1:26-27 does not refer 
to some kind of “spiritual perfection,” espe¬ 
cially considering the fact that the members 
of the Godhead (Who created man) are om¬ 
niscient and therefore knew that man would 
sin. Why would Deity create man with an im¬ 
age that required spiritual perfection, know¬ 
ing beforehand that man was going to sin 
and thereby “lose” that image? Granted, if 
this phrase referred just to a sinless condi¬ 
tion, then it would have been lost in the Fall 
and man no longer could be called God’s im¬ 
age bearer. Yet the Bible clearly reveals that 
man still retained the image of God after 
the Fall. In addressing this fact, Gordon H. 
Clark remarked: 

Can man still be in the image of God? 
Yes, the image is still there. Paradoxical 
though it may seem, man could not be 
the sinner he is, if he were not still God’s 
image. Sinning presupposes rational¬ 
ity and voluntary decision. Animals 
cannot sin. Sin therefore requires God’s 
image because man is responsible for 
his sins. If there were no responsibility, 
there could be nothing properly called 
sin. Sin is an offense against God, and 
God calls us to account. Ifwe were not 
answerable to God, repentance would 
be useless and even nonsense. Repro¬ 
bation and hell would also be impos¬ 
sible.... [T]he fall and its effects, which 
have so puzzled some theologians as 
they studied the doctrine of the image. 
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are most easily understood by identi¬ 
fying the image with man’s mind.... 
“Out of a man’s heart proceed evil 
thoughts.” Note that in the Bible the 
term heart usually designates the in¬ 
tellect, and only once in ten times the 
emotions; it is the heart that thinks. 

Sin thus interferes with our thinking. 

It does not, however, prevent us from 
thinking. Sin does not eradicate or an¬ 
nihilate the image. It causes a malfunc¬ 
tion, but man still remains man (1969, 
12:216,217-218, emp. in orig.). 

Various writers have suggested that the im¬ 
age of God in man has been damaged by sin, 
but not destroyed. Feinberg, in speaking of 
the image of God as what he called an “in¬ 
alienable part of man’s constitution,” spoke 
of that image as currently being in a “marred, 
corrupted, and impaired state” (1972,129:245). 
Hoekema elaborated on the same point when 
he wrote: 

In other words, there is also a sense in 
which human beings no longer prop¬ 
erly bear the image of God, and there¬ 
fore need to be renewed in that image. 

We could say that in this latter sense 
the image of God in man has been mar¬ 
red and corrupted by sin. We must still 
see fallen man as an image-bearer of 
God, but as one who by nature...im¬ 
ages God in a distorted way (1986, p. 

31). 

The well-known British writer of Oxford 
University, C.S. Lewis, expressed this very 
idea in a most unforgettable manner via a per¬ 
sonal letter to one of his friends. 


[Ijndeed the only way in which I can 
make real to myselfwhat theology teach¬ 
es about the heinousness of sin is to re¬ 
member that every sin is the distortion 
of an energy breathed into us.... We poi¬ 
son the wine as He decants it into us; 
murder a melody He would play with 
us as the instrument. We caricature the 
self-portrait He would paint. Hence all 
sin, whatever else it is, is sacrilege (1966, 
pp. 71-72). 

While the fall of man was tragic, and the 
consequences far-reaching, man’s sin did not 
so completely shatter the image of God with¬ 
in him that it no longer existed. Man still pos¬ 
sessed the ability to discern right from wrong. 
He still had the desire, and the capability, to 
worship his Creator. The late Reuel Lem¬ 
mons, while editor of the Firm Foundation, 
devoted one of his editorials to this concept. 

The fall did not impair man’s ability to 
reason nor destroy his desire to worship. 

If so, then where did Abel’s sacrifice 
come from? If Calvin’s view were right, 
then the world would have been left 
completely without a witness to thevery 
existence of God from Adam at least 
until Jesus. If the link were completely 
shattered, and man was a wandering 
star, consigned to the blackness of un¬ 
relatedness with God, then where did 
the Old Testament come from? 

The fact is that man was then and is 
now in the image of God. He never lost 
the capacity to respond to God, even 
though separated from God because of 
his rebellion. His sacrifices throughout 
the Patriarchal age, and his submission 


to ten commandment law in the Mo¬ 
saic age, demonstrates the fact that his 
“image” was never totally shattered. 

He retained his capacity to recognize 
the law of the Lord, and even to correct 
his wayward ways through repentance. 
Although dimmed and obscured by 
rebellion, the image was still visible 
(1980,97:546). 

G. Campbell Morgan, in his book, The 
Crises of the Christ, lamented: “By the act of 
sin, the image and likeness of God in man 
was not destroyed but defaced, and in all the 
history contained in the Old Testament Scrip¬ 
ture, is seen a degraded ideal” (1903, p. 26). 
In Genesis 5:1-3, Moses recorded: 

In the day that God created man, in 
the likeness of God made he him; male 
and female created he them, and bles¬ 
sed them, and called their name Adam, 
in the day when they were created. And 
Adam lived a hundred and thirty years, 
and begat a son in his own likeness, af¬ 
ter his image; and called his name Seth. 

There would be no point in once again pro¬ 
claiming Adam and Eve as image bearers if, 
by this time, the divine likeness already had 
vanished. Thus, in spite of Custance’s in¬ 
sistence that Adam’s “children thereafter bore 
not the image of God but his,” the real tmth 
is that “the likeness of God that stamped 
Adam (and Eve) was perpetuated in his off¬ 
spring, despite the corruption caused by sin” 
(Camp, 1999, p. 45, parenthetical item in orig.). 
That is to say, Seth, being made in the like¬ 
ness of Adam, similarly possessed the “im¬ 
age of God,” just as his father had. In addres¬ 
sing the fact that man’s sin did not cause the 
loss of his humanity, Feinberg wrote: 

Nowhere does the Old Testament in¬ 
dicate that the divine image and like¬ 
ness are lost.... When one contemplates 
Genesis 9:6; James 3:9; and 1 Corinthi¬ 
ans 11:7, it can be seen that it is incorrect 
to say unqualifiedly that the image of 
God was lost through sin. There are ref¬ 
erences where man’s nature after the 
fall is still the “work and creature of 
God” (see Deut. 32:6; Isa. 45:11; 54:5; 
64:8; Acts 17:25; Rev. 4:11; Job 10:8-12; 

Ps. 139:14-16). The insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle to the position that the image of 
God is entirely lost through the fall is 
the fact that even fallen man is man and 
is not short of his humanity.... [Tjhat 
which relates to rationality, conscience, 
and self-consciousness cannot be less, 
for then man would cease to be man. 

In spite of the fall, man did not become 
a beast or a demon, but retained his hu- 
manity(129:245). 
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Perhaps an even stronger argument may 
be found in the passage in Genesis 9:6, to 
which Feinberg referred. It states: “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed: For in the image of God made he 
man” (emp. added). According to this pas¬ 
sage, fallen man still bears the image of God. 
The account of Adam and Eve’s fall had been 
recorded earlier in the book; that man had be¬ 
come a rank sinner is stated unequivocally in 
the immediate context of the passage. “Nev¬ 
er again will I curse the ground because of 
man, even though every inclination of his 
heart is evil from childhood” (8:21). Although 
God’s assessment was absolutely correct in 
regard to mankind, “in Genesis 9:6 murder 
is forbidden because man was made in the 
image of God—that is, he still bears that im¬ 
age” (Hoekema, 1986, p. 17). Chafer rightly 
commented: 

To sin against man either by murder or 
by slander is reprovable on the ground 
of the divine image being resident in 
man. A definite sacredness appertains 
to human life. Man must respect his 
fellow man, not on the ground of kin¬ 
ship, but on the ground of the exalted 
truth that human life belongs to God. 

To injure man is to injure one who bears 
the image of God (1943,100:489-490). 

Anderson and Reichenbach added: “To kill 
a human is to forfeit one’s own life, for the 
denial of another’s image is a denial of one’s 
own. This value emphasis is reiterated in James 
3:9, where to curse persons is to fail to prop¬ 
erly recognize the image of God in them” 
(1990,33:198). 

If one suggests that Genesis 9:6 is refer¬ 
ring only to the past and says nothing about 
the future, then he does violence to the mean¬ 
ing and intent of the passage. Moses, writing 
approximately 2,500 years after the Fall, said 
that the reason murder is wrong is because 
the victim is someone created in the image 
of God. If man no longer bore the image of 
God after the Fall (and apart from redemp¬ 
tion), these words would have been completely 
meaningless to the Israelites (and, thus, sub¬ 
sequently, are valueless for man today). With¬ 
out doubt, this passage teaches that man still 
bears the image of God. Notice what King 
David wrote about man approximately 3,000 
years after his initial sin in Eden. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? And the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him 
but little lower than God, And crown- 
est him with glory and honor. Thou 
makest him to have dominion over the 
works of thy hands; Thou hast put 
all things under his feet (Psalm 8:4-6). 


Although this statement does not contain 
the phrase, “image of God,” it nevertheless 
reminds one of the proclamation contained 
in Genesis 1:26-27 David used powerful, po¬ 
etic language to describe contemporary man¬ 
kind as having “all things under his feet.” As 
Keil and Delitzsch affirmed: “...[I]t is the 
existing generation of man that is spoken 
of. Man, as we see him in ourselves and oth¬ 
ers...is a being in the image of God” (1996, 
5:94-95, emp. added). Nowhere does the Old 
Testament indicate that the divine image was 
lost. Thus, it is incorrect to say (at least un¬ 
qualifiedly) that the image of God vanished 
when sin entered the world. 

In the New Testament, one can read where 
the apostle Paul, in addressing the then-cur- 
rent subject of head coverings, wrote: “Man 
ought not to have his head veiled, forasmuch 
as he is the image and glory of God” (1 
Corinthians 11:7, emp. added). Paul used a 
present active participle in describing man’s 
nature to note that man “is” the image, not 
that he “was” or “used to be” the image of 
God. Elsewhere in the New Testament James 
wrote: “But the tongue can no man tame; it 
is a restless evil, it is full of deadly poison. 
Therewith bless we the Lord and Father; and 
therewith curse we men, who are made af¬ 
ter the likeness of God” (3:8- 9, emp. added). 
The English verb “are made” (ASV) derives 
from the Greek gegonotas, which is the per¬ 
fect participle of the verb ginomai. The per¬ 
fect tense in Greek is used to describe an ac¬ 
tion brought to completion in the past, but 
whose effects are felt in the present (Mounce, 
1993, p. 219). For example, when the Bible says 
“it is written,” this usually is stated in the per¬ 
fect tense. That is to say, scripture was writ¬ 
ten in the past, but is applicable in the pres¬ 
ent. The thrust of the Greek expression, katb’ 
homoisosin theougegonotas(^‘vA\o are made af¬ 
ter the likeness of God”), is that humans in 
the past have been made according to the 
likeness of God and they still are bearers 
of that likeness. For this reason, as Hoek¬ 
ema noted, “It is inconsistent to praise God 
and curse men with the same tongue, since 
the human creatures whom we curse [wheth¬ 
er Christians or non-Christians—EL/BT] still 
bear the likeness of God” (p. 20). 

A final text that speaks to the fact that man 
still bears God’s image can be found in Acts 
17:28-29 where Paul, preaching to the pagan 
Gentiles in Athens, quoted from their own 
poets and proclaimed that the whole human 
race is of the offspring of God. He did not 
say that man was a divine image bearer and 
then lost that image. He said, “we are ( esmen) 


also his offspring” (17:28). The Greek esmen 
is the first person plural of eimi (to be). This 
recognition—of being Jehovah’s offspring- 
served as a basis for the apostle’s argument, 
as the next verse clearly indicates: “Being then 
the offspring of God...” (Acts 17:29, emp. 
added). 

None of the above verses can be viewed 
as teaching that the image of God has been 
lost. But this fact does not minimize the dev¬ 
astating impact of sin, which always has been 
repulsive and always will be. According to bib¬ 
lical instruction, sin did not destroy the di¬ 
vine image stamped upon man byjehovah. 
While it is true that after the Flood, God re¬ 
ferred to the imagination of man’s heart as 
being evil “from his youth” (Genesis 8:21), 
it also is true that just a few lines later, Mo¬ 
ses recorded God as telling Noah that mur¬ 
der is wrong because man is a divine im¬ 
age bearer (9:6). Thus, Hoekema properly 
remarked: 

We may indeed think of the image of 
God as having been tarnished through 
man’s fall into sin, but to affirm that 
man had by this time completely lost 
the image of God is to affirm some¬ 
thing that the sacred text does not say 
(p. 15). 

If, then, it is the case that the image of 
God does not refer to “spiritual perfection,” 
how does one correlate the image that Christ 
Himself possessed, and “the renewed image” 
that Christians possess, with such passages 
as Genesis 1:26-27, Genesis 9:6, and James 3: 
9—each of which teaches that man innately 
bears God’s image? The answer, of course, 
lies in the fact that the “image of God” ap¬ 
plied to Jesus in the New Testament is a much 
“fuller” term than is intended in the usage 
found in Genesis 1:26-27. That is to say, the 
image Jesus possessed (2 Corinthians 4:34; 
Colossians 1:15; Hebrews 1:3) is one that in¬ 
cluded spiritual flawlessness and the glory 
that emanated from the Lord’s divine nature 
(two traits, incidentally, that humans do not, 
and cannot, possess). It is obvious that Jesus 
represented the “image of God” in an ex¬ 
tremely unique sense. As Robert Morey has 
suggested: 

This is why the Apostle Paul could re¬ 
fer to Jesus as the messianic image-bear- 
erofGod(Col. 1:15).As thesecond 
Adam, Christ was the full and complete 
image-bearer. This is why Christ could 
say that to see Him was to see the Fa¬ 
ther (John 14:9). Christ reflected on a 
finite level as the second Adam what 
the Father was like on an infinite level 
(1984, p. 37). 
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While it is true—as both Old and New 
Testament testimony makes clear—that God 
created man in His image, the Bible similarly 
teaches that Christ bore the image of God. 
He was the perfect image—an unsurpassed 
example of what God wants each of us to be 
like. When Paul wrote in 2 Corinthians 4: 
3-4 about how “the god of this world hath 
blinded the minds of the unbelieving, that 
the light of the gospel of the glory of Christ, 
who is the image of God, should not dawn 
upon them,” he used the word eikon for “im¬ 
age”—the Greek equivalent of tselem. Verse 6 
of that same chapter elaborates on what, ex¬ 
actly, he meant by his use of that term: “See¬ 
ing it is God that said, ‘Light shall shine out 
of darkness,’ who shined in our hearts, to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” Paul 
reiterated this same fact when he wrote in 
Colossians 1:15 ofjesus, “who is the image 
of the invisible God.” This is precisely the 
point Christ Himself was making when He 
said to Philip: “He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father” (John 14:9). Boiled down to 
their essence, the two passages amount to 
this: If you look carefully at Christ, you will 
see God, since Jesus is His perfect image. 
There is a remarkable corollary in Hebrews 
1:1-4: 

God...has in these last days spoken to 
us by His Son, whom He has appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also 
He made the worlds; who being the 
brightness of His glory and the ex¬ 
press image of His person, and up¬ 
holding all things by the word of His 
power, when He had by Himself purged 
our sins, sat down at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, having become 
so much better than the angels, as He 
has by inheritance obtained a more ex¬ 
cellent name than they (NKJV, emp. 
added). 

According to WE. Vine, the word trans¬ 
lated in this passage as “image” ( charakter ) 
denotes 

a stamp or impress, as on a coin or a 
seal, in which case the seal or die which 
makes an impression bears the image 
produced by it, and, vice versa, all the 

features of the image correspond re¬ 
spectively with those of the instru¬ 
ment producing it (1966, p. 247, emp. 
added). 

Just as one can look at a coin and know ex¬ 
actly what the die was like that produced it, 
so we can look at Christ and know exactly 
what the Father is like. In commenting on 
the Greek word charakter that the writer of 
Hebrews employed, Hoekema observed: 


It is hard to imagine a stronger figure 
to convey the thought that Christ is a 
perfect reproduction of the Father. Ev¬ 
ery trait, every characteristic, every 
quality found in the Father is also found 
in the Son, who is the Father’s exact 
representation (1986, p. 21, emp. in 
orig.). 

When we reflect on the fact that Christ is the 
perfect image of God and is one with Him, it 
helps us understand just how much we are 
able to view God through Christ. Because 
Christ was without sin (Hebrews 4:15), we can 
witness the image of God in all of its perfec¬ 
tion. Christ bore the image of God in away 
that man cannot. For example, when Paul 
referenced Psalm 8:6 in his letter to the Co¬ 
rinthians (“He has put all things under His 
feet”—1 Corinthians 15:27), he took a passage 
of Scripture that applies to all men and ap¬ 
plied it in a distinctive fashion to Jesus. Al¬ 
though God has indeed put all things under 
the feet of mankind, He has given His Son 
dominion over “all things” in a deeper, more 
permanently abiding sense. Men, for exam¬ 
ple, can control and dominate the animal 
kingdom, but they cannot cause donkeys to 
speak (Numbers 22:21-30) or shut the mouths 
ofhungry lions (Daniel 6:11-24; 1 Kings 13: 
28). One can see clearly that the language ap¬ 
plied to man likewise applied to Christ, yet 
when applied to Christ, it was used in an ex¬ 
clusive manner. 

Using the same type of logic, it also is 
reasonable to conclude that the image of 
God possessed by Christians (Colossians 3: 
10; Ephesians 4:22-24) simply is one that is 
more “refined” than what non-Christians 
possess. In commenting on Colossians 3:10, 
Camp wrote: 

Paul here implies that sin makes man 
less like God than he should be, but I 
believe he is using “image of his Cre¬ 
ator” in a fuller sense than intended in 
Gen. 1:26-27. Man is like God in some 
aspects of his nature and therefore has 
the potential (and duty) of being like 
God in action. The sinner is less like 
God in action, even if the divine aspects 
ofhis nature are unchanged, and there¬ 
fore can be said to be less like his Cre¬ 
ator (1999, p. 47, emp. added, parenthet¬ 
ical item in orig.). 

Realistically then, “the things that make 
mankind in the image of God are still pres¬ 
ent in the worst sinner as well as in the best 
saint” (Brown, 1993,138[8]:50). All Icings and 
peasants, all sinners and saints, possess God’s 
image; it is the use of this image that makes 
the difference in mankind’s relationship with 
God. 

[to be continued] 
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God’s revelation of Himself to mankind throughout the 
millennia has taken two basic forms—the revelation seen in na¬ 
ture and the revelation found in Scripture. Because God is the 
Author of both, a combined study of the two is a fascinating 
human enterprise that provides extremely rich rewards. It was 
with this fact in mind that I announced in my September 1999 
“Note from the Editor” the new Apologetics Press “Scripture 
and Science Series” ofbooks. 

Some of the volumes in the series examine strictly biblical 
matters in an exploration of the divine revelation 
of God as presented in Scripture. Other books 
investigate strictly scientific topics as they relate 
to the powerful revelation of God provided in na¬ 
ture. And some discuss both. Since their introduc¬ 
tion almost three years ago, the books in the se¬ 
ries have become some of the most frequently re¬ 
quested items from our catalog offerings. 

To date, we have ten volumes in the series, and 
more are planned for the not-too-distant future. 

[See this month’s R&R Resources for a complete 
listing of all ten titles and a specially reduced price 
on the entire set.] The books are produced with at¬ 
tractive, full-color laminated covers and an easy- 
to-read, eye-pleasing type style (one book in the 
series, The Casefor the Existence ofGod, hasnotyet 
been printed in the new style and still retains its 
original cover). Volumes vary in length from 40 pages to 200, and 
each contains extensive documentation with a complete, up-to- 
date bibliography. Plus, we print each volume in the series in 
small numbers so that as they are reprinted they can be revised 
and updated. And that brings me to my topic for this month’s 
“Note from the Editor.” 

One of the most frequently reqeusted titles in the “Scripture 
and Science Series” has been in the past, and still remains today. 
The Scientific Case for Creation, which was the first book published 
in the set. This intriguing volume examines the current contro¬ 
versy over the subjects of creation and evolution. In doing so, it 


presents weighty evidence from the scientific laws of genetics, 
causality, biogenesis, and probability that establishes the supe¬ 
riority of the creation model when viewed in a strictly scientific 
context. Also included are discussions on the fossil record and the 
plausibility of the creation model. Because it contains only sci¬ 
entific information (without reference to the Bible or any other 
religious literature), because it provides a wealth of scholarly in¬ 
formation, and because it is fully documented with an extensive 
bibliography, this book has proven to be especially valuable to 
high school and college students who constantly 
are being exposed to the “fact” of evolution—a con¬ 
cept this book thoroughly refutes. 

The old (1999) version contained 100 pages. 
The newly revised (2002) version, at 200 pages, con¬ 
tains double that number. As I was in the process 
of rewriting the book, I included some extremely 
valuable information from the evolutionists them¬ 
selves about the intricate design of the Universe 
and its inhabitants. Some of the quotations are so 
astonishing that you would think they were writ¬ 
ten by creationists. But, the fact is, they were not. 
They represent clear and compelling admissions 
(perhaps inadvertent—or perhaps not!) from Cre¬ 
ation’s adversaries who, in their more pensive mo¬ 
ments , have admitted publicly that the walls of their 
neo-Darwinian Jericho are crumbling around them. 
This book documents that very phenomenon in a riveting jour¬ 
ney through the scientific literature—a journey that eventually 
arrives at an unexpected (but oh-so-pleasant) destination, with 
the truthfulness of Creation being the stopping off place. 

The old, 100-page version of The Scientific Case for Creation 
was $4.95. In keeping with our policy of providing each of our 
products at the lowest possible price, we are offering the new, 
200-page version at the same price ($ 1.55 s/h). To purchase by 
credit card, call us toll free at 800/234-8558. 

Bert Thompson 
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